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eptitude history has few more striking examples than
that of the Provisional Government which took office on
the abdication of the Tsar. Composed of ton Liberals and
one Socialist ("Ten capitalists and one hostage of
democracy", wrote Lenin) it endeavoured, patlwtinally
and with ever diminishing success, to walk the, tight-rope
between loyalty to the Allies and the alleviation of
Russia's war-weariness. It was lacking both in all means
of enforcing its authority and in those supports of tradi-
tion which had so long buoyed up the monarchy, uiul it
failed signally to create any new supports of its own. Tt
was not so much revolutionary as idealistic,, and proved
utterly incapable of interpreting or controlling tho vast
forces of unrest which had brought it into power. In com-
position and qualifications the Provisional Government
would have been best suited to govern a long-wtublishod
democracy which had earned a period of weak govern-
ment. It was entirely unequal to handling a revolution.
The majority of its members were monarchists at heart,
not revolutionaries.

The Prime Minister, Prince Gregori Lvov, well esteemed
for his work as President of the Zemstvos organization,
had long urged constitutional monarchy under tlw Twit,
and was the obvious leader of a democratic, constitutional
regime. The study of foreign policy and international
affairs which had for so long engaged Paul Miliukov,
leader of the Cadet (Constitutional Democrat) Party in
the Duma, singled him out for the portfolio of foreign
affairs, but his intellectual gifts, brilliant though they
were, were rather those of a pedagogue than a statesman,
and the impression created by his speeches was that of
a schoolmaster lecturing a rather backward and un-
enlightened form. Alexander Guchkoff, to whom fell the
Ministry of War, was a representative of the well-to-do
business class of Moscow. His idealism had led him to
fight for the Boers in the South African War, and he had